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THE PAST AND THE NEW YEAR. 


THE close of the year, whose last knell has just been heard, amid the 
chills and gloom of winter, when all around reminds us of our departed 
friend and the loss we have sustained, is peculiarly adapted to arouse 
us from our inattention to the lapse of time, and impress on our 
hearts the solemn truth that life itself is but a vapor. Many, it is 
true, when they look into the grave of the year, may experience a 
rush of bitter feeling, as they fondly recollect how many cherished 
hopes they have been called upon to bury in the tomb, during the 
lapse of the year: how many friends have proved false or ungrate- 
ful—how many of their suns have gone down in the gloom of soli- 
tude, or amidst scenes of sickness and poverty, or of sighing and 
sorrow. All this is true, and such ever has been and ever will be 
the complexion of human life. But though thousands are thus edu- 
cated in a school where such is the salutary discipline, yet millions 
have been spending the year in peace and joy—in health and abun- 
dance. Their journey has been gladdened with sunshine, and their 
course has been through fields of beauty and beside ‘the still waters 
of comfort.”? It is useful—it is a species of gratitude thus to look 
back and trace the course we have been pursuing. If it has been 
delightful or smooth and peaceful, our hearts should melt in tender- 
ness while we look to the fountain of all our blessings. If our course 
has been wearisome through fields of sterility, or melancholy and 
companionless, we should remember that Wisdom and Goodness 
preside over our destinies, whether we are breasting the storm, or 
calmly beholding the rainbow of promise. The year that has bidden 
us adieu, was pleasant in its course, and its decline gradual and 
beautiful. An unusual degree of softness distinguished its autumn, 
resembling the last years of the life of man, when the agitation of 
the passions has in a great measure subsided; when his feelings 
have become tranquilized, and all around him peaceful and serene, 
if he has been careful to regulate his conduct, on life’s journey, by 
the principles of justice and the commands of duty—if in his social 
intercourse his passions have been preserved in due subjection to 
the gentle influences of a benevolent heart, displaying itself in acts 
of mercy like the good Samaritan. 

“ Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace. How calm his exit! 
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Night dews fall not more gently on the ground, 
Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft.” 

The new year to which we have just been introduced is, in one 
sense, a perfect stranger, though we have long been intimate with 
the family to which it belongs, and of course have some general ac- 
quaintance with certain features of its character, leading us to anti- 
cipate its promises and its failure to perform them in many instan- 
ces,—its smiles and its tears—its flatteries and its frowns—its gaie- 
ties and hopes—its gradual decline—decay and dissolution :—but 
we have abundant reason too for indulging the belief that we may 
enjoy thousands and thousands of blessings, if we are disposed to 
cherish proper feelings—to be kind and courteous and obliging, and 
ever on our guard to avoid unnecessarily wounding the feelings of 
others ; ever ready to acknowledge the favors we receive, and render 
a suitable return. How easily all this may be done! How often is 
it grossly neglected! He who consults his own ease and comfort 
cannot in any manner attain the desired result so readily and certain- 
ly, as by habitually consulting the ease and comfort of others, with 
whom he is in the habit of associating: and this is true politeness 
also. A man who is dissatisfied with himself and those around him, 
and laboring under the darkening influence of disturbed or morose 
feelings ‘‘may travel from Dan to Beersheba and say it is all bar- 
ren :”—-to him it will appear so; and the effect would be the same 
if his journey lay amidst the most delightful scenes of rural beauty. 
The seasons of the year all give their annual lessons for instruction : 
It is our wisdom toreguard them carefully. Spring summons us all to 
cheerful activity, with assurances that our labor will not be in vain. 
Summer performs what Spring had promised, and shews us the advan- 
tage of listening to early instruction and wisely improving it. Ten 
thousand songsters are filling the branches with their animating 
strains of music and gratitude, and teaching us to enjoy, as they do, 
the countless blessings and bounties of nature ; their music is never- 
failing—nor do we see it ending in discords. Let us all, as we jour- 
ney onward together through the year, learn to tune our hearts as 
they do their voices, and pass the fleeting period in harmony, and in 
that cheerfulness which the excellent Addison has honored with the 
name of a continual expression of gratitude to Heaven. In Germany 
the study and practice of music are general among the people. Be- 
sides other advantages resulting from making music a part of com- 
mon education, it is not romantic or utopian to observe that it 
teaches how easily music—pure and surpassing music—may be made 
on the same instrument, which under an ignorant or purposed touch 
will send forth discords in prodigious varieties. He who has become 
acquainted with the instrument, though not a master of it, well 
knows how to avoid those combinations of sound which are painful 
to the ear, and often tend to disturb feelings and passions. What 
tones are sweeter than those produced by the gentle breeze of hea- 
ven in passing over the strings of the Zolian Harp? The reason is, 
those strings are so attuned as that their vibrations will not respond 
except in notes of harmony: but only disorder the strings, by in- 
creasing the tension of some and decreasing that of others, and the 
sweetest zephyr will produce nothing but the vilest discords, re- 
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sembling angry passions. Let us then, in our journey through the 
year on which we have entered, acquire as much as possible a 
knowledge of the science and the art of social and domestic moral 
music. Let us learn to measure our time with care, to cultivate our 
voices, that they may lose all harshness; let each attend to his own 
part, and strive to excel in that. Let us consider our feelings, pass- 
ions and dispositions, as the strings of the Harp ; and the ordinary 
events of life as the breezes which give vibration to the strings: if 
these strings—our feelings, passions and dispositions—are in proper 
tune—under due regulation, and preserving a just relation, each to 
all the others, we have then all the elements of moral music, domes- 
tic and social, and in a few weeks, by due regard to all the princi- 
ples and arrangement above mentioned, we shall soon be good scho- 
lars, giving and receiving all that pleasure which harmony can afford; 
and as the sober autumn advances, our tastes for this kind of music 
will be more and more ripened towards perfection ; and when the 
cold decemberly evenings shall arrive, we can listen to the angry 
music of the elements abroad—full of discordant strains, sweeping 
by our peaceful homes, while within them all may be the music of 
the heart, in its gentlest movements. 

It is a melancholy truth that we ourselves manufacture seven 
eighths of what we are disposed to term our misfortunes in this 
world. Want of precaution mars our arrangements : want of prudence 
exposes us to dangers which we might easily have avoided—want 
of patience often hurries us into difficulties, and disqualifies us to 
bear them with calmness or decency. Indulgence in follies and 
fashions often plants the seeds of wasting disease. Intemperance in 
our passions always is followed by unwelcome sensations, and some- 
times with a sense of shame. Stimulants are succeeded by debility, 
and when they are used to excess, we know and daily witness the 
dreadful results—if death is not one of them—either the death of the 
offender, or of some other destroyed by his hand in the tempest of 
infuriated passions—we are too often compelled to mourn over the 
desolation they occasion—presenting in one view, 

“ Hate—grief—despair—the family of pain.”’ 


A. B. 
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Ceasing to be loved, we cease to love. Seasons may roll away, 
all other feelings ebb and flow. Ambition may change into apathy— 
generosity may sour into avarice; we may forget the enmities of 
years—we may make friends of foes. But the love we have lost is 
never renewed. On that dread vacuum of the breast the temple and 
the garden rise no more :—that feeling, be it hatred, be it scorn, be 
it indifference, which replaces love, endures to the last. And, alter- 
ed for ever to the one, how many of us are altered for ever to the 
world? neither so cheerful, nor so kind, nor so active in good, nor 
so incredulous of evil as we were before! The deluge of passions 
has rolled back—the earth is green again. But we are in a new 
world. And the new world is but the sepulchre of the old. 


L.cf C, 
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One lovely night in May, 
When pearly moonbeams lay 
In flower-beds sleeping, 
And glit’ring dew-drops fell 
Down to the green-wood dell, 
Blue violets steeping, 
A veil of pure and silvery mist 
Lay soft on forest-tree and plain, 
And quiv'ring o’er still waters kiss’d 
Their sluggish waves to life again. 


The slender brooklet sped 

O’er cresses in its bed 

_ With mellow chiming, 

And lulling breezes sung 

The glancing leaves among 

Like spirits rhyming ; 

And in the still blue sky there came 
Stars show’ring down their mellow light, 
Like bursting gems, or buds of flame 
Set burning in the brow of night. 


That eve a smiling elf 
Stole out to rest himself; 
Where vines, enwreathing, 
Form’d green and dewy bowers 
He heap’d a couch of flowers 
With odors breathing. 
Young Cupid piled his bed full high ; 
His cherry lips were bright with glee ; 
A dimpled cheek, a sapphire eye, 
And a mellow laugh, the rogue ! had he. 


His graceful bow unstrung, 
Beside the boy was flung 
With careless seeming ; 
And darts were scatter’d round 
Upon the dewy ground 
Like jewels gleaming. 
Love sweetly slept—his weary wing 
Was folded o’er his dreamy head, 
Like rainbow fragments scattering 
Their brightness on his scented bed. 
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And like a sunny ray 
His empty quiver lay; 
Around it clinging 
Were tiny silver bells 
Hid under rosy shells ; 
With magic ringing, 
As Cupid slept, each slender tongue 
Breathed out a sweet and mellow sound, 
As if ten thousand fairies sung 
Amid the rustling vines around. 


For more than half the night 
Young Love—the thievish wight— 
Lay sweetly dreaming, 
When one with silent tread 
Stole softly to his bed. 
The moonlight streaming 
Upon old Mammon’s cloudy eye, 
His stony lip and brow of care 
Made the beholder wonder why 
He should have sought a shelter there. 


Tuneless became each bell, 
Whose low and wailing knell 
Was faintly dying ; 
Each flow’ret closed its cup, 
Folding its odors up 
And sweets denying. 
Young Love spread out his wings to rise, 
And left his rosy cheek all bare ; 
With dimpled hands he rubb’d his eyes, 
And shook the buds from off his hair. 


The youngster idly lay 
Spurning the flowers away 
With drowsy feeling ; 
A leg and foot of snow, 
With warm blood melting through, 
The while revealing ; 
When Mammon with a crafty joy 
Drew forth a chain of massy gold, 
And rudely bound the struggling boy 
Most firmly in its glit’ring fold. 


There panting on the ground, 
With golden fetters bound, 
Poor Love lay crying 
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CUPID. 


With tear-drops in his eye, 

His wings all droopingly 
Around him lying. 

Cupid was slander’d much of yore, 

But he is less a fool than knave ; 

In truth it was not long before 

A proof of this the rascal gave. 


Love would not feel despair, 
E’en under Mammon’s care ; 
So quick resolving 
He wept upon his chain. 
Like ice in pleasant rain, 
The gold dissolving 
Fell sparkling brightly o’er his bed ; 
Then up the laughing Cupid sprung, 
Out from the blooming arbor fled 
And shook his wings and gaily sung : 








Think ye to fetter Love with gold? 
Ah no, no, no! 
With brow of care and features old ? 
With pulseless veins and bosom cold ? 
Ah no, no, no! 
Enchain the star 
That gleams afar, 
Withhold the breezes from the tree ; 
Forbid the heart 
To act its part, 
Then hope with gold to fetter me. 


Could Love a humble eaptive be ? 
Ah no, no, no! 
The heart is Cupid’s monarchy ; 
No gold is in his treasury. 
Ah no, no, no! 
Ambition bold, 
Pride stern and cold, 
Are subjects, Mammon, for thy chain ; 
But love is free 
As thought can be, 


And flings thy shackles back again. Ep. 
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MUSIC, 


Extracts from an unpublished Address before 
THE PORTLAND ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


BY JAMES FURBISH. 
* * * * * * * 


THE analogy between the arts of music and oratory is very close 
and complete. The various inflections of the voice to which a fine 
speaker has recourse during the utterance of an harangue, are justly 
considered musical notes and intervals. The good reader and spea- 
ker rises through semitones and seconds, thirds, fifths and eighths 
and practices all the transitions appropriate to the various emotions 
of the soul, showing that the speaking voice differs from the musical, 
only in being less concrete or flowing as it passes over the scale. 
To what shall we attribute the thrilling effect of the impassioned 
eloquence of some speakers, who frequently produce more effect 
without sense than a dull one can with it, if not to the various cir- 
cumstances of the pitch of the voice, the intensity of tone, the rising 
and falling inflections, the swell, the diminish, the slide, the passing 
from key to key, the soul-kindling emphasis and other particulars of 
the musical art? 

Those speakers who have produced the greatest effect upon us 
have always exhibited in the most thrilling passages of their speech- 
es, a kind of oratorical music analogous to those touching recitatives 
which are made to introduce a chorus of an oratorio. The effect of 
the most impassioned strains of eloquence will be found, me thinks, 
upon analysis, to have been produced, in a great degree, by a tone 
and inflection of voice adapted to play upon our susceptibilities to 
the emotions of music. 

As soon as the orator, whose ear has been properly disciplined, 
begins to warm with the progress of his discourse, you will find that 
his mode of delivery begins to slide gradually into the musical 
scale—his intonations are changed—he becomes rhythmical and 
emphatic—passing as if guided by the genius of song within him, 
into those magic inflections of the voice which, by operating upon 
his own mind, fill his eye and soul with a fire that flashes, as if by 
animal magnetism, the same eonviction into the minds of his hearers 
that he feels within himself. By reason of well timed phrases and 
judicious tones, he brings every instrument around him up to the 
concert pitech—every nerve in his audience is stretched in unison 
with his own—every note he strikes finds a correspondent echo, 
and every sentiment he breathes forth sweeps across the chords of 
the human heart with as much certainty of awakening a tribute of 
harmonious response as the zephyr that breathes on A®olia’s lyre. 

The importance of connecting music with oratory has been ac- 
knowledged by the most celebrated writers upon elocution. Quinc- 
tilian, no mean authority, has devoted a whole chapter to the sub- 
ject, and advises young men to study music as an important auxilia- 
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104 MUSIC. 


ry in the care and management of the voice. And a spirited French 
writer says, I wish young speakers would pay more attention to 
forming their voice and improving their ear, for which purpose the 
knowledge and practice of vocal music would be very useful to 
them. 

It is not enough that one can speak—he should be able to speak 

well, gracefully, powerfully. Nothing more affects a person’s recep- 
tion and influence in society than his manner of address. There is 
an irresistible charm in the elegant speech of a well educated per- 
son—a kind of oratorical melody which delights the ear, while it 
leads the understanding a willing captive. We are charmed with 
the various turns of the voice—the interchanging cadence and em- 
phasis which the countless shades of thought require. There seems 
to be something divine in one who can pour out the same measure 
of soul through any word or sentence that the writer intended to 
indicate by it. But notwithstanding the importance of good reading 
and speaking, we find that a very large proportion of those who have 
had the advantages of education, are pitiably, shamefully deficient 
in the graces of elocution. And this deficiency is to be attributed 
to a want of discipline of the voice in the progress of education. 
“Visit a music school, says one, observe there the orderly tasks, 
the masterly discipline, the unwearied superintendence, and the 
incessant toil to produce accomplishment of voice; and afterwards 
do not be surprised that the pulpit, the senate, the bar and the chair 
of medical professorship are filled with such abominable drawlers, 
mouthers, mumblers, clutterers, squeakers, chanters, and mongers 
in monotony.”’ And it seems tv mc that the very first step in ac- 
quiring an agreeable style of reading, should be a course of drill- 
lessons in acquiring a smoothness, fullness, compass, variety, flexi- 
bility and command of the voice—in disciplining the ear for a nice 
discrimination of sounds, that the voice may pass from the lowest 
to the highest notes, and be capable of striking any intermediate 
ones between the two extremes. In short, let a pupil go no further 
in his music lessons, than to be able to sing the scale as taught in 
the first lessons to the members of this academy, and I will be re- 
sponsible that he shall come out of his school a much better reader 
for it. But suppose the pupil to make such progress under his mu- 
sic master as to be able to read music, and he will be able after a 
few lessons in elocution to read a page of poetry or prose with a life 
and vigor which, without such a course of discipline, he could not 
perhaps have obtained. He will have laid a foundation for rising 
as far above common readers as Paganini is above a common ale- 
house fiddler. 

One of the greatest difficulties which teachers of elocution have 
to contend with, is the unwillingness of their pupils to depart from 
the dull monotony and stiff manner acquired in early life. When 
they are required to imitate them in some excursions of the voice 
for the purpose of giving a notion of compass and variety, they will 
shrink from the attempt as if it were something immoral. They 
are startled at the sound of their own voice, like some ladies and 
gentlemen not used to company, when they happen to catch them- 
selves speaking alone ina party. 
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Now those children who have for a long time been in the habit 
of singing in a great variety of tones, and who have humored their 
voice to the various inflections required in vocal music, will find no 
difficulty nor embarrassment in following the examples of the teacher 
of elocution, and will naturally fall into a graceful and melodious 
enunciation of a page of poetry or of prose. How easy it is for every 
one who has an ear for music to immediately decide, upon hearing 
a minister read a hymn, whether he is ignorant of the musical rela- 
tions of sounds? Some will read with such peculiar power as to 
fill their hearers with the same fervor that inspired the poet when 
he wrote, but the number is comparatively small; and the pulpit has 
hitherto lost half of its power, through the deficiency of the preach- 
er in oratorical music. 

* & w * * * 


It is this conviction of the importance of associating the sister 
arts of music and elocution, that has led the most enlightened people 
of the continent to rank the former among the most importart 
branches of education. Throughout Switzerland and a greater part 
of Germany, vocal music comes in for its share of attention with 
other studies ; and, by a report upon the course of instruction in 
Prussia, I perceive that no teacher is appointed to the charge of a 
common school, who is incapable of giving instruction in the first 
principles of vocal music ; and the reasons assigned for regarding it 
as a branch of regular school education are, that it has a tendency to 
meliorate the voice, preserve the health and improve the heart. 

It would be a great blessing to the youth of our city if teachers 
should be found among us with ability to teach music and elocution, 
or the art of reading and speaking, as sister and associate arts ; first 
training the voice to correct musical tones, compass and variety, and 
then giving instruction in the art of reading and speaking, showing 
the analogy between the two. But would sich teachers find en- 
couragement? Would not the dancing master beat them out and 
out? Would not those teachers who should open a school for culti- 
vating that power, the faculty of speech, by which man is distin- 
guished above all other creatures, and which of itself is a sufficient 
definition of man, grow lean and die in their office for want of bread, 
while a teacher of the most expeditious and fashionable way of 
wearing out shoe-leather would fatten and thrive over his fiddle! 
I would by no means discourage any innocent physical accomplish- 
ment, though I would first plead for the weightier matters, and then 
for the tithe of anise, mint and cummin. 

But I proceed to make some remarks respecting the practice of 
music on the health. 

The Rev. Mr. Woodbridge, who is a strenuous advocate for vocal 
music, and who has been instrumental of establishing a juvenile 
musical academy in Boston, was one day conversing with a distin- 
guished professor in Europe upon the unhappy influence of study 
upon the health of our literary men, when the professor said, what 
are the amusements of your literary men? The answer was, none. 
No wonder then, said the professor, that your students are sick and 
die of study. I make it a rule, says he, to spend a stated portion of 
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the day in recreations, of which instrumental and vocal music are an 
essential part; and I am convinced that I cannot live without the 
relief they give to my mind and the support they afford to my health. 

There can be no doubt that singing affords an important exercise 
to the lungs, and that they may be strengthened and expanded by 
this means, as other parts of the body are by their appropriate ex- 
ercise. Vocal exercise seems more necessary to females of the pre- 
sent age than ever, especially in cities where they are deprived of 
those employments which in the country contribute so powerfully 
to the healthy development of the chest and lungs. 

With us they are sent to school at an early age end continued 
bending over their desks several hours a day for years, with little or 
no vigorous exercise at home. The consequence is, that many are 
every day undermining their health and sowing the seeds of a pre- 
mature death ora painful and decrepid old age. It is not uncom- 
mon, I believe—and I shall be excused for incidentally alluding to 
an important subject—for young females to attend school during the 
hotest summer months, writhing in the agonies of a compressed 
chest, and with the whole person under such painful restraint that, 
if a teacher should inflict similar torture upon boys as a punishment 
for misdemeanor, he would be regarded by their parents, and justly 
too, as an unmerciful disciplinarian ; and would, perhaps, run the 
risk of being called to account for his cruelty in a court of justice. 
It is a fact, says Dr. Mussey, that greater numbers annually die 
among the female sex in consequence of the practice above alluded 
to, than are destroyed among the other sex by the use of spirituous 
liquors in the same time. Astounding fact! Yet we hear of no 
societies formed for the suppression of this species of intemperance, 
this imprisonment for life. The only hope that parents, at present, 
can lay hold of is, that, by exercising their lungs by singing and 
other means, their daughters will acquire such strength, before the 
age when the law requires them to be put in close confinement, as 
will better enable them to endure its horrors. 

Boys are infinitely better off than girls in respect to the develop- 
ment of their lungs and chests. Their noisy snd varied plays in the 
open air—their running, jumping, climbing, wrestling, lifting and 
various other physical movements, which every parent and teacher 
should encourage as much as possible, will secure to them, with a 
very few exceptions, a full chest and vigorous and healthy lungs. 
But in respect to girls, whose physical education, says Spurtzheim, is 
of more importance to the welfare of the world than that of the other 
sex, some means of securing a regular and daily exercise of the 
lungs, seem to be absolutely necessary ; and none appear better adapt- 
ed to this object than systematic exercises in vocal music. I re- 
collect to have heard Dr. Warren, in a lecture delivered before the 
American Institute of Instruction, on the subject of physical educa- 
tion, contend strongly for dancing as the best exercise for females, 
next to walking in the open air. This he did as leading not only 
to an exercise of the limbs and to a gentle agitation of the whole 
body, but as occasioning a hurried respiration and a more powerful 
inflation of the lungs. But as many have objections to this kind of 
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exercise, and certainly there is good ground for objection, unless it 
be practised at a seasonable time and place, the regular habit of 
singing and walking in the open air, will accomplish, in a good 
measure, the object of strengthening the lungs, improving the health 
and animating the spirits. 

It was the opinion of Dr. Rush, that singing by young ladies 
whom the customs of society debar from many other kinds of heal- 
thy exercise, should be cultivated, not only as an accomplishment, 
but with express reference to the preservation of the health. He is 
particularly urgent that vocal music should never be neglected in 
the education of girls ; and states that, besides its salutary operation 
in soothing the cares of domestic life, it has a still more direct and 
important effect. I here introduce a fact, says the Doctor, which 
has been suggested to me by my profession, andthat is, the exercise 
of the organs of the breast by singing, contributes very much to de- 
fend them from those diseases to which the climate and other causes 
expose them; the Germansare seldom afflicted with consumptions, 
nor have I ever known of more than one instance of the spitting of 
blood amongst them. ‘This, I believe, says he, is in a great measure 
occasioned by the strength which their lungs acquire by exercising 
them frequently in vocal music, which constitutes an essential branch 
of their education. 

And it is a fact that several instances have been known of persons 
strongly disposed to consumption being restored to health by the 
exercise of the lungs in singing. In the infant schools, says another 
authority, where almost every thing is taught by the aid of song, 
this exercise has been found to be very beneficial to health. Many 
instances have occurred of weakly children of two or three years of 
age who could hardly support themselves, having become robust 
and healthy by the constant exercise of the lungs. These results 
are perfectly philosophical; for singing tends to expand the chest 
and thus increase the activity and powers of the vital organs. 

Now when such men as Warren and Rush, of such extensive and 
thorough knowledge of the human system, of the causes of health 
and disease, urgently and publicly set forth the importance of vocal 
music in its bearing upon the development and strengthening of the 
lungs, I should think that every parent would be as anxious to profit 
by their advice as to follow the prescription of their family physician. 
I venture to say that the physicians of our own city will concur with 
the opinion of the eminent individuals above cited. 

And now let us suppose that every man in the city were as tho- 
roughly convinced of the importance of vocal exercises, in the re- 
spects already mentioned, as are Messrs. Warren and Rush, and what 
would be the result? Why they would order forthwith, by their 
votes, that money be raised to provide for the teaching of vocal mu- 
sic in every school in the city, and suitable teachers would be pro- 
vided for that object. Not one year would elapse before our theatre 
or some other building would be purchased, ora new one be erected 
by our enterprising citizens, for a music hall or odeon to be conse- 
crated to the use of our juvenile and senior choirs. 

This is a great moral object, which, in endeavoring to give an out- 
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line of some of the good things hoped to be accomplished by the 
Portland Academy of Music, I felt it my duty to press upon your 
consideration. You have it in your power by affording gratuitous 
instruction in vocal music, to accomplish much good in regard to 
the health, the moral and religious character of the youth of your 
city. I may safely say that, if every member of our schools were 
taught to sing and associate with sweet sounds the best poetry of a 
religious cast, his health, his heart, his mind, would be raised to a 
tone that would afford more happiness to himself, more comfort to 
his parents and more usefulness to the world. 

I have spoken of vocal music in respect to its effect upon the voice 
in reading and speaking, and its influence on the health. AndI 
might stop here, but there are other views which I deem it impor- 
tant barely to allude to. 

Music, it is well known, is well adapted to prepare the mind for 
the reception of instruction and for making vivid and deep impress- 
ion. The ancients understood this thing well. It was through the 
charms of poetry and music, that the principal sciences and maxims 
of virtue and politeness of manners were introduced among the He- 
brews, the Egyptians and Greeks. It cannot admit of a doubt, says 
Fenelon on the education of girls, in which he contends that more 
of amusement should be introduced into schools, that great use was 
made of music in communicating instruction among the ancients, 
especially to the young, and that our schools would be essentially 
profited by following their example. 

The effect of music seems to be analogous to that produced by 
stimulants. It is well known to you all how much better, or faster, 
at all events, a person will talk under the influence of a strong cup 
of tea. Similar, but less injurious excitement may be produced by 
the use of music. Every one with an ear for music will remember 
the unshackled current and rapidity of thought upon subjects that 
happened to engross his mind while listening to a musical perform- 

ance. I knew of one scholar who used to write his most spirited 
productions within hearing of a piano-forte accompanied not unfre- 
quently by a lady’s voice; and who, knowing the effect of music on 
the operation of his mind, had purposely hired an apartment con- 
tiguous to that in which the piano and the voice were almost inces- 
santly heard; and, said he, I seldom attempt to study or write, till 
urged to it by the sound of music. This young man was uot him- 
self a singer, but possessed fine musical sensibility. Nor was hea 
lover by profession ; for he was respectable in point of character and 
good sense, and all the efforts of the young lady which would have 
drawn from a Moore or a Willis an effusion of love in rhyme, effect- 
ed in him only a clearer demonstration of some mathematical prob- 
lem, or a fuller elucidation of some metaphysical theme. ; 
And many persons while engaged in literary composition are In 


the habit of humming, whistling or drumming for the purpose of 


keeping up an excitement of the brain, thus effecting by innocent 
means what Byron accomplished by 


Gin at every winding bout, 
In strong potatiens long drawn out. 
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The importance of this species of stimulus in schools has been 
fully tested. It has been found that the mental character of some 
pupils has been almost entirely changed by teaching them the first 
elements of music and inducing them to join with their class in sing- 
ing. Their perceptions have been quickened and they have been, 
as it were, remoulded under its influence. It would seem that the 
component particles of their system have been harmonized with 
each other in such a manner as to be more favorable to intellectual 
effort, as grains of sand, irregularly sprinkled upon a plate, will, when 
placed near perfect harmony of a musical instrument, begin to move 
and arrange themselves in regular and definite figures. So power- 
ful an auxiliary do some teachers consider vocal music in raising the 
tone of the mind and quickening its susceptibilities for instruction, 
that they could not be induced to suspend the use of it, any sooner 
than to strike it out from the services of the church, in which all 
confess it to be so requisite to open the heart to the admission of 
religious instruction. 

As to the effect of music on the heart and the moral character, 
there is but one opinion. All are agreed that “it can be made the 
hand maid of virtue and piety.” Its effects in softening and eleva- 
ting the feelings are too evident to need illustration; and if music 
of the purest character could become universal throughout the na- 
tion, there can be no doubt that a great moral revolution would be 
effected. If America had a pious Barbauld, Hemans and Heber to 
make her nursery ballads, her Sabbath school hymns, and her social 
songs, she might care but little who made her laws. 

* * * * * * * 


Whilst upon the subject of the moral tendency of music, I must 
be permitted, by way of illustration, to say, without giving offence 
to other sects, that among that very numerous and highly respecta- 
ble religious denomination, the methodists, there are more singers, 
in proportion to their numbers, than among any other with which I 
am acquainted. Their melodies are chiefly of the simplest and most 
touching character, and constitute the life of their devotion. They 
seem to breathe out their soul in their songs with as much power 
and freedom as in their prayers; and when I analyze the character 
of their vocal music and consider the fervor with which they sing, I 
am not astonished at the religious effect which they produce; for if 
any thing will soften the hard heart and melt away the incrustations 
which the cares of this world are every day depositing around it, 
it is that species of musico-chemical solvent which has effected such 
wonders in their extensive moral laboratory. And I must add fur- 
ther, that no class of religionists seem to be more happy, more char- 
itable or more benevolent. There are none who appear to me to 
sympathise more with one another, or more readily share or relieve 
aneighbor’s woes. There are none of whom with greater justice it 
may be said, behold how they love one another. And as Dr. Rush 
would ascribe the good health of the Germans to their practice of 
music, so I would attribute the quick religious sensibilities—the 
good nature—the comparative freedom from the vicious practices 
and fashionable indulgences of life, and the effective preaching of 
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this extensive portion of the christian world, to their constant use 
of simple, beautiful, heart-softening melodies, coupled with a child- 
like, natural poetry, which commences in the nursery, runs through 
their whole life and blends at death with the songs of angels. 

Lastly, it is our duty to educate our children in the principles of 
vocal music on account of the services it will enable them to render 
to the church. We cannot expect to make all good singers, but it 
is not too much to expect that all might, by systematic instruction, 
become good listeners. All do not become eminent mathematicians, 
yet every one may become so well acquainted with arithmetic as to 
be able to understand the nature of mathematical reasoning. And 
there can be no doubt that, if music were as regularly taught to youth 
as arithmetic, there would not be so lamentable a want of good lis- 
teners and good performers. It is a very rare thing to find a con- 
gregation well supplied with good singing. Until within a few 
years our church music has been miserably poor. But I am happy 
to say that great improvements have been made in our own city in 
this respect within a short time, and the prospect now is that this 
powerful auxiliary of the devotional service of the Sabbath will re- 
ceive further improvements from the exertions of the friends of this 
charming science. Individuals of good taste and talent are begii:- 
ning to give their attention to it as a matter of duty. And how any 
friend of religion can be uninterested in a cause so indissolubly con- 
nected with his Sabbath devotions, is a matter of wonder with me. 
Yet we find it is so with a large majority, and that the societies 
which have made such praiseworthy efforts to improve in this art 
have hardly been able to obtain hearers enough at their concerts to 
defray their moderate expenses. This ought not soto be. They 
should feel it a sacred duty to come forward at every call for a 
sacred concert or oratorio, and encourage those on whom they are 
so dependent on the Sabbath. And I now call on every professor 
of religion in particular to put his heart in this work. I conjure him 
by the vows he has taken upon him—by the regard he professes for 
the prosperity of the church—by the conviction he ought to feel 
aud must feel of its transcendent utility in the cause he has es- 
poused. [ entreat him, under the influences of all these motives, to 
cherish this object as he would the ordinances of his religion. 

The importance of music as intermingling with the devotional 
services of the Sabbath, is acknowledged by all. You might as 
well take the oil from the lamp as strike out the choir from the 
apparatus of the church. Let but the contractions of this heart of 
devotion cease, and the pulse of religious fervor will become languid 
in the great congregation. ‘The live coals will become dim and the 
clouds of incense will cease tocurl above the altar. Who is there, 
who is there, I will not say of the number of professed christians, 
(for all men are religious at times,).but from among those who make 
no pretension to religion, who is there, [ say, that does not occa- 
sionally feel his whole soul drawn off from secular cares by the 
solemn organ and the harmonious choir while chanting the praises 
of Almighty God? Who has not felt for a moment his whole moral 
being renovated, his susceptibilities to religious truths quickened, 
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his regard for holy things increased, his longing after immortality 
strengthened, his vicious propensities weakened, his dormant reli- 
gious principles aroused and his heart braced up for lofty sentiment 
and noble purpose by the influence of sacred music ? 

Who has not seen the fire kindled by the opening services of the 
choral song, spread from seat to seat, igniting the offerings upon the 
common altar, lighting up the countenance and sustaining the heart 
of the preacher—giving additional fervor to his prayer and increased 
energy to his sermon and clothing his words with wings of flame ? 

“Jt came even to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as 
cne, to make one sound to be heard in praising and thanking the 
Lord; and when they lifted up their voice with the trumpets ard 
evmbals and instruments of music, and praised the Lord, saying, for 
he is good, for his mercy endureth forever; that then the house was 
filled with a cloud, even the house of the Lord; for the glory of the 
Lord had filled the house of God.” 

It would be impossible for any audience to listen to a concert of 
sacred music performed with the taste and power of which good 
singers are capable without havirg their religious sentiments deeply 
impressed. 

It is said that, in the early part of the christian era the heathen 
were in the habit of frequenting the meetings of christian converts 
for the purpose of listening to their songs, and that many of them, 
though they did not understand a word that was said or sung, were 
so much wrought upon by the preaching of their music, that they 
became converts to the christian faith. And I was once told by an 
eminent clergyman, that a certain individual of his congregation at- 
tributed the happy change that had taken place in his character, to 
an occasion on which he heard sung with great effect the strain 
commencing with “I know that my Redeemer lives, and often prays 
for me.”?” I know a young person who was similarly affected by 
hearing sung in a style peculiarly adapted to the sentiment, the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Hark, how he calls the tender lambs 
And folds them in his arms. 


I have no doubt that volumes might be filled with similar testimo- 
nies to the religious power of music. 

It is to be regretted that singers, in their anxiety to learn new 
music are apt to become more and more neglectful of old tunes— 
and thereby lose a great deal of the moral power they might exert. 
Tunes of a well established reputation should be frequently repeated 
in church services. Such pieces as Old Hundred, St. Martins and 
many others which have become so familiar to most ears, should by 
no means be neglected—for they have been consecratad to religious 
emotions—they are the store-houses of past associations—and when- 
ever one of them is sung in the presence of those who have passed 
into the ripe period of life, it seems to open the flood-gate of past 
impressions—the great reservoirs of by-gone associations are unlock- 
ed—the rich caskets of holy emotions that, on former occasions were 
excited by the song and the sermon, pour their embalmed treasures 
upon the delighted recollection—the magic yoice of music calls 
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upon the long line of the buried emotions of the past to give up 
their dead, and they come forth arrayed in the costume in which 
they were severally entombed, enabling us to retrograde upon the 
path of life and to embrace those which were dead, but are alive 
again. Oh, 
What soften’d remembrances come o’er the heart, 
In gazing on those we've been lost to so long ? 


The sorrows, the joys, of which once they were part, 
Still round them like visions of yesterday throng. 


As letters, some hand hath invisibly traced, 

When held to the flame will steal out on the sight, 
‘So many a feeling that long seem’d effaced 

The magic of time-hallow’d tune brings to light.* 








{For the Portland Magazine.) 


FRAGMENTS FROM MY DIARY AT SEA. 


Lorp Bacon has somewhere said, “ It is a strange thing that in 
sea-voyages, where there is nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men 
should make diaries.”? If Lord Bacon lived at the present day, 
he would blush to think that he had ever made so preposterous an 
assertion. 

Thus much by way of introduction. Let it suffice the reader to 
know that in my young and adventurous days, I had occasion to 
cross the Atlantic; and like all romantic and sentimental tourists, 
was supplied with a ‘ Journal,’? wherein I recorded numerous ‘“re- 
flections and observations,’? with which I now intend to astonish 
the world. Prav, Madam, be so good as to gratify my vanity! I 
shall commence with an extract which the reader may pass over, 
unless he is particularly fond of the pathetic. 


BURIAL AT SEA. 


** A child of one of the steerage passengers was taken sick, and 
died during the voyage. The announcement being made to the 
captain, preparations were made for its burial. The carpenter nailed 
up a rude box in which it was coffined : it was then wrapped in one 
of the ship’s colors, and laid on the end of a plank, projecting over 
the side of the vessel. All on board were present. ‘The mother 
stood by, supported in the arms of the mate—for her long watching 
had so enfeebled her, as to render this necessary. She looked mild- 
ly around upon the multitude, as if she was ignorant of the purpose 
for which they had assembled; but not a tear did she shed—the 
fountain of grief had long ago been dried. The captain read the 
ceremonies usual upon such occasions; and when he concluded, 
there was a breathless pause which none seemed disposed to inter- 
rupt—not a word was spoken—not a foot moved. The wind, too, 
had died away—the sails hung loose—the vessel scarcely stirred. 
Such was the silence that reigned at this solemn interval. Presently 
the captain advanced to perform the last sad office. He directed 


[* Altered from Mocre.—F.} 
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the plank to be projected still further over the water; and its gra- 
tings at this moment seemed to awaken the mother to a dreadful 
consciousness of what was going on. She burst into a hysterical 
laugh, and springing forward, endeavored to tear away the colors 
that enshrouded her infant’s coffin. She was so much exhausted, 
however, that she fell back insensible. The burial quietly pro- 
ceeded. The colors were removed—the plank was turned on its 
edge—and a sullen plunge announced that the work was done. 
The mother was taken into the cabin, where she received every 
kindness and attention ; but it seemed as if she could never be re- 
conciled to her irreparable loss.” 
SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. 

“At ten o’clock, every Saturday night, hot whisky punch is 
ordered upon the table, with which we drink to the health of 
‘ Sweethearts and Wives.’ This is a custom which, I am told, is 
rigidly observed by every ship’s crew. The ceremony over, we 
assemble (the weather permitting) upon deck, where we unite our 
voices in singing ‘ Home, sweet home!’ ” 

SPEAKING A SHIP. 

‘“‘Scarcely a day passes that we do not observe a ship, wending 
its way, like our own, across the ‘great deep.” This morning we 
came within speaking distance of an English brig, bearing north- 
ward. The respective captains hoisted their colors, and when near 
enough to be heard, asked through their trumpets, how long they 
had been cut—whither they were bound—and how they had had 
the wind. ‘These were the principal enquiries. They then wished 
each other a pleasant voyage, and waved their hands in token of 
adieu.”” 


YOUTHFUL SCENES, 


“How natural it is, while at sea, for the memory to travel back 
to the scenes of our youth! And what a delightful, though mourn- 
ful pleasure, do we enjoy in thus recollecting the spot where we 
have gambolled away the springtide of our existence! There are 
the gay woodlands and green meadows, as we left them long—long 
ago: there, also, are our hiding places among the rocks—and the 
venerable and sturdy oak to whose top we have so often ascended— 
and the broad river flowing on in its same melancholy grandeur. 
The delicate flowers give forth their wonted fragrance to the air— 
their tints are as bright and beautiful as ever. The whispering 
zephyrs play through the lattice and olive branches as it was wont— 
the birds warble with the same sweetness and melody—and the 
moon and the stars look down from their high places upon the tran- 
quil and sleeping earth, with the same pure, undiminished, and 
undeviating light. Thus does fancy picture the scenes of our child- 
hood! But, alas! where is the blooming and sprightly girl, with 
her black eyes and raven locks, with whom I used to walk forth in 
the silent and solitary night, and breathe my vows of unchanging 
love and fidelity? * * * * * * * * Memory, thou wilt 
madden me !”? ° M. M 

Philadelphia, Dec. 1835. 
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114 THE TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLE 


{(Ferthe Pertliand Magazine.] 


THE TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLE. 
A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 


Ir was a clear cold evening in January, and the lights shone out 
cheerfully from every dwelling in Rochdale. Even a stranger to 
our good New-England habits could not have traversed many streets, 
without gathering the idea that he was among a people who deeply 
cherished the innocent enjoyments of home and hearth. A little 
retired from the principal street, stood a fairy cottage almost em- 
bowered in the sweet-briar and honey-suckle which had now cast 
aside their fragrant foliage, but had caught up one almost as beauti- 
ful, in the frost and snow-flakes that adhered to every branch and 
twig, and glistened in the pure star-light like so many pearls and 
sparkling gems. A large lamp stood upon a centre-table in one of 
the principal apartments, and threw a soft yet brilliant light over 
the room. The fire, which had been newly replenished with the 
best of rock-maple, glowed and sparkled upon the neatly swept 
hearth. Nearly opposite, a sofa had been placed, upon which re- 
clined a lady radiant with youth and beauty. A delicate screen 
shaded the cheek nearest the fire, which looked as if it needed not 
artificial heat to give it a more brilliant coloring. At times she 
seemed deeply absorbed in the contents of a book which she was 
reading, and then again she would fling back the rich chesnut curls 
that shaded her brow, and clustered over her graceful neck ; ‘and 
almost spring from her seat, while a glow of expectation and delight 
animated her every feature. Presently the door opened, and a noble 
looking young man, the object of this intense interest, stood before 
her. Hastily laying aside his outer garment which glittered here 
and there with a sprinkling of frost and ice, he threw himself upon 
the ottoman at her feet, and rested his head upon her lap. For a 
moment the lady shrunk with instinctive delicacy from a freedom 
with which she had scarcely yet become familiar; but the rich 
blush which covered her cheek and brow so suddenly, gave place 
to a look full of deep and bewildering happiness, as the thought 
flashed over her mind for perhaps the twentieth time, that she was 
indeed wedded to the young man before her, and that her modesty 
need not deny him the privilege which as a husband, he had an un- 
doubted right to claim. Freely yielding herself up to the sweet 
gushings of affection, she flung away her book, and twined her fin- 
gers playfully amid his short dark curls, or laid her hand confidingly 
upon his cheek. That beautiful little hand had been caught and 
covered with passionate kisses, as often as it had found its favorite 
resting-place; and as the evening sped swiftly on in the deepest 
and purest of earthly enjoyment, one thought only, ‘will he ever love 
as now ?”? had intruded itself upon a happiness, which otherwise 
might have seemed too perfect for the human heart, so tender and 
delicate in its machinery, to contain. 

‘But dearest Isadore,” said the young man suddenly springing 
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from the cushion at her feet, where he had been dreaming away 
more than an hour so sweetly, ‘‘ where is my accustomed collation ?” 

‘“‘Forgive me Edward,” she replied, while another deep blush 
passed over her beautiful features, “‘I have been so happy as entire- 
ly to forget that you needed refreshment after the exertion of the 
evening, or that time had flown rapidly on since your return;”’ and 
she stepped to a small side-closet and drew outa dish of fine fruit 
and another of cake which had been carefully prepared in the earlier 
part of the evening. These were placed upon the centre-table, 
which the young husband drew up for its reception; and another 
hour, enlivened by conversation and music, passed away quite as 
rapidly as the last. 

Perhaps there is no country in the world where woman holds a 
station more befitting her genius and character, than in some portions 
of our own beloved land. And were she half aware of the amazing 
amount of power and influence she might daily exert, and of the 
deep responsibilities which press upon her from every quarter, she 
would far more generally gird herself up to the performance of her 
high and holy duties, and bring forward her varied talents to the 
every-day use for which they are so admirably adapted. Give wo- 
man but the light and knowledge so necessary for her to fill with 
gracefulness and dignity her exalted station, and she will rarely be 
found to shrink from any suffering or toil which a delicate moral 
sense has shown to be her lot, and which a high moral courage, 
alone can enable her to endure. And though trials and difficulties 
are ever around her way, her life may be full of delightful and 
heart-thrilling incidents. Her very sorrows may, by a skilful hand, 
be turned to sources of enduring and deepening joys. To make 
“home, sweet home,”’ all that the word in its holiest and most ex- 
tended signification can bear, is woman’s peculiar and blessed privi- 
lege. And should her life sometimes be poured out upon its altar, 
she will generally find her duty and her happiness here so deeply 
interwoven, that the rich privileges of the one can never be enjoyed 
without the faithful and daily performance of the other. It is how- 
ever no light thing to give life, and spirit, and beauty, to scenes of 
every-day occurrence. Far easier would it be to go out-into the 
world, and perform some noble and daring act, which should win 
the applause of many hearts, than to cherish the delicate ties of 
society with a watchful and unfailing tenderness; and to keep the 
domestic circle a charmed sphere, where naught .of evil should 
intrude. 

Edward and Isadore had entered the active period of life, under 
the most favorable circumstances. Possessed of competence, of 
health, of a refined taste, of well cultivated minds, and deeply de- 
voted to the happiness of each other, their future life promised to 
be one scene of uninterrupted and delicious enjoyment. But the 
ways of Providence, so full of wisdom and goodness as they really 
are, seem often mysterious to creatures of our limited capacities ; 
and when the event arrived to which they had both confidently 
looked forward, only as another blessed tie to cement their union 
and fling fresh flowers in their path, a dark cloud arose instead, and 
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obscured for a time the brilliancy of their sky. For weeks after the 

birth of the little Isadore, the young mother’s life hung upon a 

thread; and when at length the advantages of a good constitution : 
prevailed over the terrible sufferings she had endured, and she arose | 
from her bed of agony and took her place again in the social circle | 
of which she had been the brightest gem, she seemed but the shadow , 
of her former self. The shock she had sustained had been too much i 
for even the powers of her fine mind to bear uninjured, and an un- | 
accountable heart-sickness lay upon her like a blight. And when 
instead of the voice of sympathy and tenderness, for which her heart 
in its weakness so deeply yearned, she only met the gaze of her ac- 
quaintance fixed on her in wonder that she should have so strangely 
altered, she shrunk away from their cold enquiries and settled down 
into a still deeper gloom. 

Edward Seymour witnessed the change in his young wife with 
evident sorrow; but a shade of mortification mingled with his re- 
gret, as he found month after month roll on, without bringing back 
the buoyancy of her step, or the rich bloom to her faded and sunken 
cheek ; and instead of earnestly endeavoring to restore her again to 
health and happiness by the most devoted tenderness, he insensibly 
became less constant in his attentions and less regardful of her deli- 
eate ana suffering state. 

Isadore until now had hung upon her husband’s love, as if all her 
cherished hopes had centred upon that one blessed certainty, and as 
if her very life depended upon its continuance; but when she saw 
the too evident change which had taken place in his affections, she 
struggled to free herself from the choking sensations that oppressed 
her, and summoning up a terrible calmness to drain the bitter cup, 
sorrowfully awaited her coming fate. She still however continued 
to perform mechanically her accustomed duties. 

One evening, after preparing the refreshment which was always 
so grateful to her husband when the busy day was ended, she seated 
herself directly opposite the spacious mirror, and began to adjust 
the few scanty curls, which were now all that remained of her once v 
splendid and graceful ringlets. She was deeply struck with the te 
change which one short year had wrought in her countenance, and 
sighed heavily when she reflected that her loss of beauty might have 
contributed not a little to her husband’s late indifference of manner 
towards her. And as she thoughtfully dwelt upon all the incidents of la 
her wedded life, the woman’s pride which had lain dormant so long, Se 
became stirringly active in her bosom. She saw and deeply felt all 
the wrong which had been done her, in the withdrawment of a te 
husband’s devoted love, when her weakness had seemed imperiously bi 
to demand its soothing and reviving influences. At this moment 
her eye rested upon her beautiful infant in the cradle, which lay 
smiling on her with the most winning sweetness, and holding out of 
its little hands to be taken to her arms. The mother’s heart became h; 
deeply affected, and she caught the precious babe to her bosom and th 
wept over it long and passionately. Suddenly the thought arose in S| 
her mind, that she could transfer her deep affections to her lovely af 
child, and thus become indifferent to a husband’s coldness. And as 
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the sweet creature lavished upon her its infantile caresses, the temp- 
tation for a moment prevailed, and a strange joy lighted up the mo- 
ther’s brow. But it was only for a moment, and a holier impulse 
thrilled through the heart of the young wife, and brought once more 
the glow to her colorless cheek. ‘‘ No! no! my precious one,” 
she fervently exclaimed, ‘thou hast innocently caused thy poor 
mother’s heart the deepest sorrow, but thou shalt never persuade 
her lightly to prize her marriage vow.” 

Her resolution once taken, she felt more cheerful than she had 
done for months. ‘I will yet win him back,” she said, “ nor yield 
the attempt till the pleadings of this heart are hushed in death ; 
and if indeed there is any influence in woman’s unchanging faith 
and untiring constancy, we shall yet again be happy in each other’s 
love.”? It was not a feeling of selfishness which urged her to attempt 
this delicate task, but it was a noble sense of duty,—duty to her 
husband, her child and the society of which they formed an impor- 
tant link, which no sooner threw its light upon her path, than she, 
with woman’s lofty purpose determined unshrinkingly to obey. 

Thus deeply absorbed in her one great object, and buoyed up by 
her newly gathered hopes, the months sped swiftly on, bringing 
strength to her languid frame and the glow of returning health and 
beauty to her wan and sunken cheek. She had succeeded too, so 
well in regaining her husband’s tenderness, that she had dared to 
tell him all her sorrofvs and all the struggles with her wayward 
heart, and had again been caught to his bosom with an affection as 
sincere as it was devoted. The sweet flow of confidence which had 
been so long interrupted was again restored, and peace and joy were 
once more inmates of that lovely cottage. The heart of Edward 
was indeed inly grieved that he had ever wounded the feelings of 
his gentle Isadore, but he strove by the devotion of his life to repay 
her for her sufferings, and her noble perseverance in duty. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing her again become the delight of all eyes 
and the charm of the social circle. The little Isadore, whose birth 
was the indirect cause of so much evil, and who once so strongly 
tempted her mother to swerve from duty, became in the end asweet 
bond of union between the parents, and often beguiled them with 
her innocent and sportive ways. 

Nearly twenty years had passed away since the events above re- 
lated had taken place, and Edward and Isadore were again alone, 
seated side by side in their pleasant parlor. One arm of his was 
thrown tenderly around her waist, while he was apparently seeking 
to comfort her under some recent grief. Her cheek which was still 
bright and beautiful lay confidingly upon his shoulder, and her eyes 
which were bathed in tears, rested upon the full-length portrait of 
a young and lovely female, which was all that now remained to them 
oftheir only child, their cherished Isadore. ‘That very day they 
had resigned her to the arms and home of a stranger, and they felt 
that she could never more be to them all which she had ever been. 
She might still love and revere her parents, but her heart’s warmest 
affections could never more be theirs. 

The tears had been streaming down Mrs. Seymour’s face for some 
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moments and her husband again made an effort to soothe her into 
composure. “You little know the nature of these tears, my Ed- 
ward,” she replied, “or they would give you less uneasiness. My 
heart is overwhelmed with gratitude, not that I have lost my Isa- 
dore, but that my best, my dearest friend remains near my side to 
bless and comfort me. I have been reflecting upon the terrible loss 
I should have this day sustained, had I given my child my deepest 
affections; and I now feel more than ever sensible of the untold 
value of conjugal love and am richly repaid in my present heart- 
thrilling emotions for all the effort [ could have ever made to retain 
it. Ss. F. W. 
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Mortat, lift thine eye upon the heavens ; 
Thou seest there the impress of thy God— 
The step-stones of his pathway, and the plains 
Where go forever forth his chariots. ° 
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Those burning lights are but the sparks upborne 
From an omnific furnace, where he moulds 

His infant worlds, and wisely fashions out 

His suns and systems finished for the skies. 
Stretch out thy sight upon his oceans there ; 
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Go see his suns and gaze upon his stars. 

And forth beyond the ken of vision go, 

On thy excursive fancy, and behold 

The pavements of his throne, the mighty domes 
Of his majestic home. That angel see— 
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On mercy’s errand, to a world remote. 
He stays and rests his weary wing awhile 
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On that high orb, which ever wheels along, 
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Resplendent and sublimely in its path. 


With folded wings he gazes pleas’d around, 
Admiring worlds, all new to him and thee— 
And yet unnamed amid the hosts of heaven. 
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Revived, he spreads again his golden wings 
On the new ether, and then swift away, 

As flight of mercy to the penitent, 

He sweeps through fields unbounded, infinite. 
Go with him on, and on, and on, until 
Eternity has lost itself in time, then 
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Rest from thy journey through infinity, 
On that young star, and hear him preach of one 
Who owns and loves, who lives, and governs there— 
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DEITY. 


The great, omnipotent, omniscient Gop, 

Lo! there thou seest the borders of his realm, 
The outposts of his empire, frontier worlds— 
From which highways lead on from sphere to sphere 
Along the wrecks of starry cities, and 

The milky-way of other systems vast ; 

Still on they lead to where the waning light, 
Reflected or refracted, sadly turns 

To darkness deep, unbroken, and intense ; 

Where night eternal, visible, alone, 

Sits on the sombre clouds of blackness, made 

On the dread morning of eternity, 

And left to form for chaos fitting bounds. 

Here God with elemental hands moulds out 

The comets, suns and stars; and from the banks 
Chaotic ever takes new matter, earth 

Rock, water, fire, frost, light and darkness dread. 
Here first the infant ocean heaves his waves, 

Shakes his white tresses on the virgin wind, 

Cradles the stripling tempest no his breast, 

And treads his shores in music eloquence. 

Here the young mountain, poised on mellow rock, 
First lifts his head with tender verdure crown’d, 
And growing into granite proudly stands, 

A watch-tower for a world; down whose side 

The rill, with foamy feet, treads cautiously 

The mossy cushions of the precipice, 

Then leaps, an airy thing, amid the flowers, 

Just starting from the verdant meads below. 

And here is solitude—enthroned supreme— 

Her dreadful music is the elements ; 

Her voice the voice of many waters is ; 

Her peopling the shadows cast by rocks ; 

Her smile the struggling moonbeams shed on lakes ; 
Herself a power which makes the soul stand still. 
Here God first speaks to matter in its grave— 

And lo! life breathes, worlds wake, and systems are ; 
And hence they roll, all beautiful in form, 

Bestarr'd and sunned, and angel-guarded, on 

To their high orbits in the spacious heavens. 

Oh, wearied fancy—soul unnerved—and words 
Incompetent to tell their load of thought, 

This is the centre of thy God's domain— 

Above, below, east, west, north, south, around, 

Are suns, moons, stars and systems, infinite 

In number, object and inhabitant ; 

With boundless fields between—vast plains beyond — 
And lights above and depths below ; some old, 
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Some new, some burning, some in frost, some fixed, 
And rolling some—yet all alike are made, 

Upheld, controlled and loved by God—one God, 
Unchanged and uncreated, and supreme. 

Put out those lights—crush all those worlds to dust— 
Dry all the oceans up—reduce the fields 

To the least compass of a thought—let all 

Be lost, and nothing be but God 

Upon the glories of his nature throned, 

With strength collected useless at his feet, 
Unshorn, unworship’d, workless and alone, 

And he is still the same-—existent, blest, 

Self-loved, self-known, eternal, ALL IN ALL. 





{For the Portland Magazine.) 


LETTER FROM A FATHER TO A DAUGHTER. 


My Dear H.—You are now just approaching what may be consi- 
dered a crisis in your life, and are soon to commence a new era in 
your existence. You are about putting off the child and verging 
towards a state of womanhood ; and it will be expected that, with 


the form and semblance, you will likewise assume the manners and 
deportment of a woman. At this period of your life, so deeply in- 
teresting to me, (standing as I do in the endearing relation of father, ) 
as well as to yourself, I propose writing you a series of letters upon 
female character, education &c. in which I shall endeavor to impart 
to you my ideas relative to those subjects, and suck information as | 
have myself acquired, from a pretty close, though not very exten- 
sive observation; in the hope, that from much that is frivolous and 
uninteresting, you may be able to glean some little, which will 
hereafter be useful to you; and certainly it would afford me the 
greatest pleasure, yes, a proud and heart-felt satisfaction to know 
that [ had been the means of implanting within your breast, one 
virtuous sentiment, which should there take root, spring up and 
flourish, and become an ornament to your character. These letters 
will not be the result of premeditation and study, but penned down 
in haste, at such moments as I shall be able to snatch from business, 
and in such language as I should use had I the happiness of being 
with you and addressing you personally. In the first place then, with 
a female who is just coming out into the world, character should be 
the grand desederatum ; whatever other endowments she may possess, 
whether of personal beauty, wealth or education, or of all three 
combined, without a good character, she is lost, irrevocably lost and 
banished from society, and must inevitably sink into disgrace and 
degradation. And here I will just notice the difference in the situ- 
ation of the two sexes inthis respect. One, from youth to manhood, 
and even until he is considerably advanced to old age, may indulge 
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in dissipation, idleness, vicious and dissolute habits, and that, too, 
to such an excess as to be reduced below a level with brutes. To 
be sure, so long as he continues in his profligacy he is excluded from 
society; but let him at any time be convinced of his wickedness, 
abandon his vicious practices and live a virtuous and upright life ; 
and he is received into society again with open arms, and cherished 
with a sincere, and perhaps more ardent affection, than if he had 
never deviated from the paths of virtue and morality. This is as 
it should be, because it holds out to every one, however profligate, 
an inducement to reform. But how different the case with the 
other! Leta female who has hitherto adhered strictly to a virtu- 
ous life and becoming depertment, at an unguarded moment be led 
astray, and let this deviation from rectitude be made public,— 


“Ruin ensues, reproach and endless shame, 
And one false step, forerer blasts her fame. 


Yes, forever. Leta female once lose her standing in society, and 
she can never regain it. Sentence of condemnation is passed by 
an unfeeling and censorious world, and that sentence can never be 
revoked. How important, then, how indispensable to the happiness 
and well being of a young lady, that, upon her first setting out in 
life, she should assume, with a determination to sustain at all haz- 
ards, a character pure and unspotted, which shall defy the malice 
and scrutiny, even of the most censorious. But need I mention to 
you H , the foundation upon which this moral superstructure 
must be erected? Your own good sense will at once tell you, that 
virtue is the basis, and the only basis, upon which a good reputation 
can be sustained. Let me entreat you then, let me enjoin it upon 
you, by all that is valuable in life, to cherish it as the “immediate 
jewel of your soul,” let it in your estimation be prized above all 
price, and let no consideration of fancied pleasure or wealth induce 
you for one moment, to think of departing from its imperious, yet 
plain and simple dictates. Guard it with all the watchfulness and 
solicitude, and adhere to it with all the pertinacity, that you would 
to life itself, for it is of more value. Suffer yourself to indulge any 
deprivation of friends, happiness or even life itself; but let your 
principles of virtue remain unshaken. These will stand by you 
and bear you up when every thing else shall fail. It is impossible 
to sustain a good character unless it is founded on virtue; and in 
the limits of my observation I have never known one kept up for 
any length of time after an abandonment of its principles. Some 
indeed, have managed to keep their standing for a short season, but 
then, it was only by maintaining a show of virtue, and concealing 
their derelictions from its path. But such must and will eventu- 
ally fall and no power on earth can prevent it, or raise them up 
when they have once fallen. 

My dear H. I do not write thus, supposing that you are more sus- 
ceptible of impressions of an impure nature, or more liable to be 
led astray than others. Be assured, I do not think so; on the con- 
trary, I think you possessed of a stability of mind, and a strength 
of prineiple, uncommon to females of yourage. But these are sen- 
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timents, which in my opinion cannot be too seriously or too earnestly 
inculeated into the mind of every young lady; and knowing, as [ 
do, the temptations which are spread out before innocent and un- 
suspecting females, and the treacherous wiles, which are laid to 
ensnare them by artful and designing men, and the dread consequen- 
ces of being entrapped by them; these considerations with the deep 
interest, which I naturally feel in every thing, which relates to your 
advancement and improvement, have induced me to write to you 
upon this subject, fondly hoping that I may be instrumental in in- 
stilling into your mind some principles, which are important in the 
formation of a perfect character. You are now just entering upon 
a time of life when you will be the most subject to the temptations, 
and treacherous designs, which I have referred to; when, artless 
and innocent yourself, you are unsuspicious of treachery in others ; 
and when you cannot be expected to know the evils resulting from 
not adhering to a strictly virtuous deportment: and at this critical 
time you are to form your character. You are now to receive 
an impression, a stamp, which you are to wear through life, and 
this is to be the badge of your future respectability or disgrace. 
How important then, that this impression should be a virtuous one. 

And here it may not be amiss to remark what are the feelings of 
our sex relative to this subject. You might perhaps suppose, from 
their conduct in many cases, that they esteemed these things very 
lightly, and that they considered it of little’ importance, whether 
the habits of a female were virtuous or dissolute. It is not so. It 
may be the case with some few, but that number must be very, very 
small. With the mass the case is far otherwise. With persons 
possessing the least spark of sensibility, virtue is regarded as the 
brightest gem that can bedeck a female character. Even with 
those who are profligate and abandoned themselves, it is held in the 
highest respect, while a different character, which, perhaps they 
themselves have been instrumental in forming, is looked upon with 
disgust. 

I have felt it necessary, H. as your guardian friend, to caution 
you to beware of temptation. At the same time, I would not be 
understood as wishing to debar you from harmless amusements, or 
that you seclude yourself from the society of gentlemen, by no 
means. You know my opinion upon this subject has ever been 
quite different, though I know “ many modest modern people” of 
our day consider such a course necessary. I think that places of 
general amusement may be attended, with perfect safety to the mor- 
als of a young lady; and that she can acquire a very useful and 
essential part of her education by associating with gentlemen. In 
fact I know not how she is to form a correct opinion of their char- 
acters and principles in any other way. ‘The safest method of guar- 
ding against their designs or of appreciating their worth, is by 4 
rigid scrutiny of their governing principles. I think it necessary 
then, that you should associate with gentlemen, converse freely 
with them, and study their characters closely, but beware of any 
undue familiarity, and guard vigilantly against the first and least 
appearance of evil, 
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INTEMPERANCE. 


{Fer the Pertiand Magarine.) 


INTEMPERANCE. 


A FIRST principle among moralists in their efforts to destroy vice, 
is to ascertain where the root of the evil they wish to extirpate lies. 
Without this, effort is nearly vain; we only cut off an occasional 
branch from the poisonous tree—a circumstance that may be the 
very means of making it more thrifty. 

To search for the first causes of intemperance has been a para- 
mount object with its enemies. The friends of this moral reform 
have gone forth crying, show me the root of the tree, that I may 
destroy it at a blow !—show me the head of the viper, that I may not 
only bruise, but crush it at once. In these inquiries they have turn- 
ed to the poor drunkard, upon whose body and soul they have heap- 
ed a deluge of reproach. I too would criminate the intemperate 
man; the word of God has pronounced him accursed; but I pity 
him. His mind may have become wrecked by misfortune; his will 
broken by untoward circumstances. The bad example of a vicious 
father may have drawn him from the paths of virtue. But however 
guilty he may be, the root of the evil lies not in him; nor does it 
originate in the mother, who poisons her child in the first hour of 
its existence with alcohol. Many a mother may have wailed over 
the corpse of a son, whom she has destroyed by an early habit in- 
stilled by her own hand, yet dreadful as is her crime she is not the 
origin of the evil. Nor is it found in the cane, flourishing as it came 
from God under the tropical sun. Nor can the responsibility be 
thrown, as some have dared wickedly to assert, upon the Deity. 

But the serpent of intemperance is entwining himself around the 
leaden pipes of the distiller; he is coiled up in the hogshead of the 
merchant and the decanter of the side-board. Here is the evil—in 
the traffic of this article—in the distilling it—in making it an article 
of common trade. A child could tell us, if there were no traffickers 
there could be no drinkers; if the merchant did not buy, he could 
not sell ; if the father did not purchase, the mother could not poison 
her son in his infancy. 

In saying that traffic in ardent spirits is an immorality, I do not 
intend to class the manufacturer and dealer in the article with the 
common vagabond—although he may do infinitely more mischief— 
because he may be in every other respect a virtuous citizen. Yet I 
wish to be understood as saying, that he is guilty of an immorality 
of high character—he is criminal in the sight of God, and before the 
tribunal of a virtuous public. And he is criminal to a degree, of 
which he has no conception. The flood of light which has been 
recently poured upon the community, strikes askance upon his vi- 
sion, and he will not see. 

Whom, or what do we blame forthe murder committed by a 
maniac ? the sword, the maniac, or the man, who deliberately, for 
four and a half pence, and knowing the use to which it would be 
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applied, sold him the sword? Ask the conscience, and it will an- 
swer, in the stern voice of reason and truth, not the sword, not 
the wild maniac, who knows not his friend from his foe, but the 
man—despicable, miserable man. Whom do we blame for the evils 
of intemperance among our savages? We mean of course compara- 
tively, for the Indian himself must be in a degree guilty. Whom 
do we blame ?—the savage, or the man who carried the article to 
their wigwams, and taught them its inebriating use? Reader, the 
great curse of the article is in the hand of the trafficker. I know 
that he sees it not, and I weep that he does not. The cry of the 
orphan—the piteous moan of her whose state is worse than widow- 
hood, imploring him to sell no more of this first element of destruc- 
tion to her husband—will not make him feel that he is the author 
of her woes. 

But what part does the great decider of all controversies say on 
this subject?—I mean the bible. Where does it place the woe 
with at least equal weight, as on the drunkard himself? ‘ Woe 
unto him,’’ says the oracle of life, ‘* that giveth his neighbor drink, that 
puttest the bottle-to him and makest him drunken.? 

Yes, I must, for my heart is full, [ must aie the distiller, the 
merchant, with the evils under which our country groans—with 
pangs that even the isolated writer has felt on the account of others, 
in his own bosom. ‘They are the men who have deluged our fire- 
sides with ruin, and brought down evils like a flood upon our country. 
It is in their power to stay the flood, and they will not. I know 
that but few of them will read or hear these charges, and I must, 
therefore, speak to those whose hearts pulsate with my own. 
Would to God they would hear—would that my testimony could, 
and it should shake, aud arouse the world. They have prostrated 
my kinsman—they have made my friend—a female—to sit soli- 
tary as a widow, atthe age of sixty, with her huaband at her 
side powerless and degraded. They have torn her heart with pangs 
that the weight of the sea in gold could not compensate. She is 
heart-broken, and will soon be in the grave, and before her Ged to 
bear witness of her wrongs. And I look upon these men as the 
authors of my Would that my feelings could utter themselves 
Yes, ye have flung disgrace upon MY FATHER’S brow, and dis- 
honored it in the dust! And shall I not be avenged on sucha 
community as this? I will; but I trust in God, that, with his 
blessing, it shall be the recompense claimed by the christian from 
his enemy. I will not take eye for eye—I will not take blood for 
the slain. But I will, if I can, wrest the poison from your aged 
father; I will bless him with efforts stronger than cold advice. | 
will call your promising son from the precipice, and dash the cup 
from his lips, which I know will make him dizzy and plunge him 
into the gulf below. I will lead him away from the dangerous place, 
and save him from ruin. A CLERGYMAN. 
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[ The following answer to a criticism of Mr. Neal on the poetry of a correspon- 
dent was misplaced last month, and is published somewhat late.—Ep.] 


YELLOW THATCHED COTTAGES AND LARKS. 


“¢ Semel insanivimus omnes,””—we have all plaved the fool more or 
less, —and the time has been when the writer of this apologia was 
fool enough to think he could write poetry ;—and so he did for 
awhile for his own amusement, his friends’ entertainment, and the 
diversion of the public. ‘ Troja fuit.”’ 

Dean Swift somewhere says something like this: “‘ I do not call 
him a poet, that writes for his own diversion, any more than I do 
that gentleman a fiddler, who amuses himself with a violin.” No 
more do l—ergo, ‘Troja’?? nunquam erat! The plain English of 
all which is intended to be, good reader, that your humble servant 
never was @ poet,—not even when he wrote the Ballad in the last 
number of this Magazine, all about ‘The cot beneath the hill.” 
And now that he has made clean work,—and has said all against 
himself, (as a versifier,) that any body else can say,—he is at lei- 
sure to take notice of the following extract from his friend Neal’s 
Galaxy,—commenting on the Ballad aforesaid. It follows: 


Ballad—C. A. B. Pretty, though hardly worth publishing.—‘ I see its roof of 
yellow thatch.,—Do you?) Where ?—not in this country, any more than you hear 
the ‘carol of the lark’ in this neighborhood. The Virginians have their mud- 
larks, to be sure—and the meadow-lark is rather an every-day affair in the 
Middle States ; but the carolling lark ‘ thatalways blithly woke,’ is quite a stran- 
ger, in this part of the world—lke the pheasant—-the cuckoo and the nightingale. 


There is a good deal of John’s usual obsumpliousness, as Master 
Beedle says, in this critique. First, the Ballad is called “pretty :”— 
our best bow, Sir,—thank you for so much! ‘Hardly worth pub- 
lishing :?? ‘There we are agreed again ;—it would never have seen 
any other light than that of the pretty pair of eyes, belonging to the 
owner of the scrap-book for which it was originally edited,—and 
where it has been slumbering for I know not how many years,—but 
for the request of the lady-editress of this Magazine, to fill a page, at 
short notice, inthe November number. “ Yellow thatch,” John Neal, 
is as plenty as newspapers all over the country ;—I used to play 
hide and seek under the eaves of one in old Newbury, when I was 
a stripling about the age of that smart little namesake of mine, 
calling you father. In Worcester County they are not few nor far 
between,—and in the upper part of the State of New York, and 
also in New Jersey, where I went to school about the time this 
same Ballad was perpetrated. As to “ larks’’ and their ‘ carols,””— 
Heaven bless you, Sir critic,—‘‘larks’’ means birds of all kinds,— 
poetic license, poetic license this, and be hanged to you! Any bird 
that gets up early in the morning, and goes to carolling, is to the 
Poet, (when his “‘ eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” glances “ from earth 
to heaven” like that of Dr. Syntax “‘in search of the picturesque,” ) 
alark, and a ‘carolling lark, to all poetical intents and purposes. 
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Why, you are growing hypocritical, most learned critic, in your old 
age ! 

“But as we are upon this topic perhaps the facts attending the ori- 
gin of the stanzas in question may settle all these most startling 
anachronisms to the satisfaction of all parties. Here they are. 

Time,—a winter evening. Scene,—a drawing room, in the centre 
of which a round table, covered with books, drawings, and bijoulerie 
of one kind and another: and among the rest a red morocco-bound 
album, open at a page adorned with a beautiful engraving of a “ Cot 
beneath the hill,”’—with ‘ yellow thatch,’? upon which are seen 
birds that look as much like “ larks” as any other birds of the air. 
Dramatis persone,—the pretty little owner of the scrap-book, and 
her victim, (All young gentlemen who write album poetry are vic- 
tims.) ‘¢ Pray write something for this page, Mr.——.”? ‘Oh, 
certainly, Miss , What shall it be??? ‘* Something appropriate 
to the picture, Mr. ——.”’ ‘ With all my heart, Miss ——!” 
Mem.—Victim seizes a pen—turns up his eyes, and then—turns u 
his sleeves,—and thus is ushered into being the “ Ballad—C. A. B. 
—Pretty—but hardly worth publishing,’’—with all its sins of “ yel- 
low thatch”? and “ carolling larks” upon its luckless head ! 

C. A. B. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


“ Practicat PurenoLocy,—By Silas Jones.’’—We promised to give a further 
notice of this book in our January number, and in order to procure the opinion of 
one better acquainted with the science of Phrenology than ourselves, we placed it 


in the hands of a friend for review, but illness prevented his obliging us, so we are 


under the necessity of substituting a brief notice of our own, though we can have 
little hope of doing justice to the author. After a careful reading, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that “ Practical Phrenology, by Silas Jones,’”’ is one of the best—in 
fact the best book on Phrenology which can be placed in the hands of a student, 
who need not search beyond its pages for a good theoretical knowledge of the 
science. The style is such as pleases us best in a scientific work—plain, clear 
and concise. Without drawing the attention from the subject by a redundance of 
words, it is sufficiently elegant to secure to the author the reputation of a chaste 
and easy writer. He analyzes the brain with a master’s hand, dwells on each 
organ separately, and on the influence it may have on those surrounding it. The 
physical relations of the brain, with relative portions of the human frame, are sat- 
isfactorily explained, and the heads of Washington, Franklin, Burns, Sheri- 
dan and others are compared with the characters developed in their lives, as 
proofs of the truths of Phrenology. In short, the book contains all that is neces- 
sary to convey as clear a knowledge of the science as can be obtained by reading, 
and offers some advice to the learner, which he will do well to observe, before he 
attempts to set up for a practiser in Phrenology. Mr. Jones thinks that it is ne- 
ceswary for the student to know something of his own capacity for judging, before 
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he begins to analyze the characters of others; and we hope his opinion will deter 
the beginner from too hasty judgment on those heads which may have the mis- 
fortune to fall under his observation. As for ourselves, we would as soon submit 
a broken limb to the operation of a quack surgeon, as to allow the fingers of an 
unskilful phrenologist to come near our organ of self-esteem. We should wish 
toexamine his forehead before we submitted our head. Mr. Jones’s book has 
firmly established the confidence we before felt in his knowledge, theoretical and 
practical, of the science he teaches. We believe him to be a gentleman whose 
opinion it would be safe to rely upon—one whose organization is peculiarly adap- 
ted to a profession which requires more than an ordinary share both of the reflec- 
tive and perceptive organs. Most earnestly do we recommend his book. It is to 
be found at Colman & Chisholm’s. 





* Paut Uric, on Tur ADVENTURES oF AN Entuvsiast.’’—Here is another new 
book, by a new author, and one which disappointed us very pleasantly. The first 
sixty pages dragged off somewhat heavily—then the interest began to increase, 
and we entered upon the second volume in very good humor with the author. 
This we read thoroughly without rising from our chair, and closed with the opin- 
ion, that ‘ Paul Ulric’ is a good book—a very good book. The plot does not open 
quite early enough, yet it is skilfully developed, and some of his descriptions are 
fine. Lans Lawler’s death is thrilling and highly descriptive. The shipwreck 
is one of the most exciting portions of the book, and Meg Lawler’s story, as a 
detached tale, is highly interesting, Asa whole the book is creditable to its au- 
thor and to our literature. It is for sale at Colman & Chisholm's. 





Tue Aveustine Cius.—As ladies are admitted to the discussions held by this 
club, we have availed ourselves of the privilege, and have listened to them seve- 
ral evenings with increasing interest and approbation. Among the several ques- 
tions offered for disputation when we have been present, that on the comparative 
intellect of the sexes was best supported on both sides. A declamation, delivered 
on the same evening, astonished us. It was a portion of Wirt’s defence of Blan- 
nerhasset, spoken with a propriety of action and a skilful modulation of the voice, 
which we had no expectation of witnessing in a society formed exclusively of 
very young men. The same young gentleman delivered an address before the 
club some ten days since. It was sensible, well written, and delivered witha 
modest propriety of manner worthy of the general emulation of his fellow mem- 
bers. There was no rant, no mouthing, no flinging abroad of the arms in a vain 
attempt at oratory ; nor was the lecture itselfa commingled jargon of the nonsen- 
sical and ridiculous, as such vouthful attempts too often are. We have forgotten 
the exact title given to the address—but the present improvements going on 
in the civilized world was the burthen of the discourse, and very respectably was 
this vast field swept over. He spoke, by no means ignorantly, of the present posi- 
tion of Spain, Italy, Poland and Germany we think—stopped to give France the 
character she justly deserves, as a light-minded, unstable and frivolous nation—in 
which republicanism runs mad once in five years, to be chained down again by the 
shackles of despotism. We believe that frivolity alone was charged to the French 


by the young speaker. We will be responsible for the remainder of the sentence. 
Of England he spoke truth—unprejudiced and honest truth. He must have 
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known the history of the country he was speaking of, and have had a heart 
too full of youthful honesty and warm fraternal feeling, not to do justice to the 
land of our general ancestors. We rejoice to witness this amicable spirit in our 
young men. Let the bitter feelings and prejudices of the old generation go to the 
grave with it. Why should we, a young thriving nation, garner up hatred against 
the land from which we drew our own blood, our boasted spirit? Let the low, 
the ignorant and prejudiced indulge in wholesale abuse ofa land whose history, 
institutions and government they know nothing ; but the young, the warm-hearted 
and the well-informed know how to exalt their ‘own land to love and revere its 
great men and its free institutions, while they do justice to that from which they 
owe their origin. We never see a young man throwing off the shackles of heredi- 
tary prejudice and daring to be just, but we reverence him in proportion to the 
freedom of his spirit. The young speaker in question acquitted himself most 
nobly, yet most modestly. A disputation and the deelamations which followed 
the lecture were highly creditable. We would particularize one of the declama- 
tions as very fine, if we could remember the title of the poem. Altogether the 
Augustine Club bids fair to become a source of improvement to the members. 
We will finish our notice with a little advice. First, to the president. When 
the audience—the female portion we allude to—are so polite as to whisper and 
laugh aloud during a discussion, it is your duty to remind them of their breach of 
decorum. To the members. Get higher desks, which will preclude the awkward 
necessity of stooping at each sentence to look at your notes. Never allow the 


heat of debate to draw you into severe personalities, and study your subjects well 
before you debate them. 


The extracts on Music presented this month—which were politely furnish- 
ed at our request—are from one of the most able and best delivered lectures we 
have had the good fortune to listen to. We hope Mr. Furbish will be induced to 
repeat it at a time when the weather will permit att lovers of music to attend. 


To Corresronpents.—Our highly valued and respected correspondent, the 
author of ‘ The Past and the New Year,”’ has furnished an interesting article for 
our February number, in which will also appear “ Niagara,” ‘J. B.’’ “ Lines on 
the Death of Decatur,” and other interesting articles. 

Our friend at Durham has our thanks, and is informed that his—or her—manu- 
script is received, but will be necessarily delayed, as we are under a promise to 
put together some legends of Lovel’s Pond, in our own state, as our first exploit 
in the Indian line. After we have despatched old Paugus the Durham tradition 
shall have honorable place. 

Our lady correspondent at Camden will, we hope, accept of this acknowledge- 
ment of the receipt of her very polite letter in the place of a more elaborate an- 


swer. Were it not for such blossoms in our path, the highway of literature would 


be too full of thorns and brambles for us to travel farther in its rugged windings. 


Her suggestion shall be attended to, and before the close of the present volume 
“Sir Henry's Daughter” 


shall be furnished with a seqnel, if we can ever find 


ourselves in a mood for taking up the subject. As for plates, if they do not appear 
the responsibility rests with the public, not with us. 





